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SEMINAR ON THE ECOLOGY OF THE MER BLEUE 
ASSESSMENT OF THE PRESENT SITUATION 


This title was given to the seminar sponsored by 
the National Capital Commission and the Forest Manage¬ 
ment Institute on Thursday, October 17, 1974, at the 
R. A. Centre. 

Among the forty to fifty who attended, about half 
were Club members. These members included 5 Council 
members (Don Lafontaine, Arnet Sheppard, Bill Cody, 
Allan Reddoch and Joyce Reddoch), the Editor of T & L 
(Anne Hanes), an Honorary Member (Bill Dore), and two 
Past Presidents (Sheila Thomson and George McGee). 

Edgar Gallant extended his welcome along with as¬ 
surances that he would read the minutes of the seminar 
with great care, and with apologies regarding the 
N.C.C.’s inability to cope with the abuse of the Mer 
Bleue by snowmobiles last winter. He advised us that 
the N.C.C. is planning a new trail for snowmobiles far 
away from the bog. 

Dr. Martin Bik, Central Research Forest, laid the 
groundwork for the presentations to follow with a de¬ 
tailed analysis of the geology and hydrology of the 
bog. Most surprising was his discovery of salt water 
north of the Dolman Ridge west of Anderson Road. 

Dr. Ernest Small, Biosystematics Research Insti¬ 
tute, described the bog’s vegetation and plant ecology, 
as well as his recent research on water retention of 
bog plants. He emphasized the importance of the Mer 
Bleue as a representative of the boreal forest and mus¬ 
keg far to the north, and for its special aesthetic 
features. 

Dr. Donald Smith, Carleton University, reviewed 
the list of mammals found on the bog and remarked that 
they were not typical of the bog habitat especially, 
but merely happened to live in the area. Dr. Smith 
would appreciate hearing about any animals sighted in 
the bog. 

Henri Ouellet, National Museum of Natural Sciences, 
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reported on the birds observed and to be expected in 
the bog, particularly boreal species. Nestings of two 
boreal species. Hawk Owl and Canada Jay, would not like¬ 
ly have occurred elsewhere in the Ottawa region. 

Dr. E. G. Munroe, Biosystematics Research Insti¬ 
tute, outlined the history of entomology in relation to 
the bog. The type specimens of many species of moths 
and butterflies are from the bog. Mer Bleue is note¬ 
worthy for the many boreal and southern species collect¬ 
ed over the years. 


Japp Salm, Central Research Forest, covered the 
history of land use in the area of the Mer Bleue. 

Among his slides was an aerial view of the bog showing 
the scar made by a snowmobile trail several years ago. 
The scar will obviously be there for years - a clear ex¬ 
ample of the damage which snowmobiles can do to a bog. 

Dr. Robert Reid, University of Ottawa, discussed 
human activities and attitudes related to the bog re¬ 
searched by the four S.W.E.E.P. students this summer • 
(See T & L 8(5), 134, 1974.) Rural people accept the 
bog as part of the rural landscape, but attach no speci¬ 
al significance to it. Urbanites were in favour of the 
bog's conservation as long as there were opportunities 
for recreation. 

The guest speaker was Dr. Arthur Langford, Bishop's 
University. In magnificent oratorical style he brought 
forth and commented on all the advantages and problems 
of bogs in an urbanized society. Uses of the bog by 
scientists and naturalists were understood and appreci¬ 
ated. Development of the bog for interpretive purposes 
was encouraged. But recreational activities which 
could be carried out in localities away from the bog 
should be located away from the bog . 

This seminar offered an unexcelled opportunity to 
reinforce in everyone's mind the importance of this 
irreplaceable natural resource; however, the partici¬ 
pants felt frustrated by the N.C.C.'s inability to 
state its plans for the bog area at this time. 


All presentations were recorded and will be assem¬ 
bled and printed by the N.C.C. 


Joyce Reddoch 
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si new 

interpretation 
from the 



Sometime during your travels about the National 
Capital area last summer, you may have encountered a 
"new breed of warden", clad in the usual browns and 
greens, and sporting the standard N.C.C. flashes, 
but engaged in all manner of activities not usually 
considered within a warden’s call of duty. What is a 
warden doing leading a gang of youngsters on an insect 
hunt through Stony Swamp? Or getting mired to the 
ankles in heavy Green Creek clay, while searching 
for "clay concretions 11 or good examples of landslides? 
Well, the answer is, they weren’t wardens at all, but 
members of the N.C.C.’s new Interpretation staff. 

Interpretation of the National Capital area, 
at least in the sense of educating the public about 
its natural and human resources, is not a new endeavour 
at all. For years, local naturalists, professional 
scientists, curators, teachers, park wardens and others 
have made significant contributions to this end. But 
now, within the N.C.C., a small group has been organ¬ 
ized to carry on this work on a full-time basis. 

Falling under the Parks and Public Activities 
Division (Director: Alan Ede), the N.C.C. Interpretation 
Service will be concerned with expanding the public’s 
awareness of the richness of our resources. Perhaps 
more importantly, the Service will be an ever-present 
voice within the N.C.C., pressing for the continued 
preservation of valuable or sensitive areas and chal¬ 
lenging proposed developments from the environmental 
impact point of view. 

The N.C.C. is a multi-faceted organization. 
Parklands are only a small part of its many concerns. 
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But the Interpreter’s mandate is to ensure that the con¬ 
servation philosophy is kept to the fore in all aspects 
of the N.C.C.’s work, an ever more critical job in the 
face of rapid urban growth and increasing recreational 
pressures throughout the National Capital Region. 

The Interpretation Programme was formally set up 
in January 1974, with the appointment of Mrs. Aileen 
Merriam as Chief Interpretation Officer. Its activities 
will concentrate on three major areas: 

• a curriculum-oriented environmental studies programme 
for elementary and secondary schools, both day-use 
and residential; 

• a public-oriented programme, tied in with campground 
activities, the media, and low-impact recreational use; 

• a research programme, involving resource inventory for 
the purposes of management and interpretive planning. 

The Curriculum-oriented Programme 

In this age of extensive environmental manipu¬ 
lation, the N.C.C. has felt an increasing obligation 
to lend its support to those involved in teaching our 
young people about ecological inter-relationships and 
man’s place in nature. Over the last few years, 
facilities, funds, personnel and resources have been 
made available for this purpose, the N.C.C. working 
in cooperation with the Ottawa Carleton Conservation 
Centre, Inc., and various local Boards of Education. 

The Conservation Centre in the Western Greenbelt 
offers its day-use environmental studies programme to 
a variety of groups, including school classes, French- 
immersion students, and teachers-in-training. One of 
the most popular study themes is Pioneer History, taught 
"on location” at the Log Farm, a partially-restored 
100-acre farmstead dating back to the mid 1800’s. 

Studying crop yields recorded during the 1840 census, 
and assessing the natural resources of the farm, 
students become personally involved in the problems of 
supporting a family using the technology of the day. 

The Log Farm plays a quite different role for Museum 
Technology students from Algonquin College. As part 
of their training, they dismantled, transported and re¬ 
assembled one of the log buildings on site. Another 
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THE LOG FARM 

photos by Daniel Gagnon 











group, funded by an O.F.Y. grant, undertook an archae¬ 
ological "dig" of the neighbouring farmsteads, turning 
up many interesting "finds’ 1 . In this way the college 
students gained expertise in their chosen field, while 
the Interpretation Programme obtained invaluable 
teaching material for future studies. 

In Gatineau Park, the environmental studies 
programme operated from two residential centres: the 
Haven, on Lac Lapeche, and Ramsay Lake Lodge, on the 
Masham - Eardley Road. An N.C.C. interpreter provides 
advice on programme planning and administration, assists 
in orienting the group to the natural resources of the 
area and if necessary, reaffirms the conservation ethic. 
However, the visiting teacher remains directly respon¬ 
sible for both teaching and discipline. Last summer, 
the Ottawa Board of Education ran three credit courses 
from the Haven, at the Grade 11 and 13 levels. This 
proved a very successful pilot project. The N.C.C. 
extends these facilities and services to any groups 
with environmentally-oriented programmes, on a first- 
come, first-served basis. Last season, for example, 
Rallye-Foret, the College St. Alexandre de Limbour 
and Pollution Probe also made use of the field camps. 

The Public Programme 

In contrast to the above, the public-oriented 
interpretation programme is still in its infancy. 
Interpretation trail guides and naturalist-led 
discovery walks have been available in the Western 
Greenbelt for two summers now. One trail of partic¬ 
ular interest in this portion of the Greenbelt is the 
Sarsaparilla Trail. A hard-surface, gently-graded 
walk through forest, field and pond’s edge, the trail 
was designed and built in the summer of 1973 under 
an O.F.Y. grant. Now maintained by the N.C.C., this 
trail has made "the bush" accessible to Senior Citizens, 
people in wheelchairs, groups from the Rideau Regional 
Hospital (Smiths Falls), and many others requiring 
special facilities in order to enjoy the outdoors. 

In Gatineau Park the public programme begins where 
the people are - the Lac Philippe campground and various 
sites along the Parkway. The objective here is to lead 
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visitors away from these somewhat manicured and arti¬ 
ficial environments toward an appreciation of the true 
park beyond. One programme we particularly enjoyed 
running was a series of outings for parents and children 
from the Italian Centre. We began by choosing an easy 
route, making our first programme simply a nature- 
sensitizing one. Subsequent weeks saw the tackling of 
more challenging trails, and discussions on such topics 
as forest ecology and animal signs. It was rewarding 
to see the children’s interest blossom, but of more 
lasting significance was the shift in attitude of the 
parents, many of whom decided to return again with 
their children, for similar outings. 

The Wakefield Steam Train offers an unusual 
medium for interpreting the natural and human history 
of the Gatineau Valley. A brochure planned for next 
season will help turn the clocks back to the heyday of 
steam, some 70 years ago and more. The N.C.C. is pro¬ 
ceeding with plans to restore the Wakefield Gristmill 
(established in 1835) thereby providing an excellent 
focal point for historical interpretation. 

In the 1820’s, a civil engineer named MacTaggart 
reported back to Britain that the "Vale of Gattineau” 
was an ’’invincible wilderness... fit only for the 
transportation of convicts”. It will never be quite 
the unconquerable wilderness it once was, but we can 
preserve and interpret what has changed, and what 
remains, in the public interpretation programme. 

The Research Programme 

Finally, the Interpretation Service will be in¬ 
volved in a programme designed to identify, manage and 
protect worthy features in the National Capital area. 

A full resource inventory will be assembled and up¬ 
dated regularly. Research contracts will be tendered 
where necessary, to fill in the gaps and answer specific 
management problems. The inventory will help us to 
ensure that development within the National Capital 
Region takes into account the preservation of natural 
and historical resources. It will also form the sci¬ 
entific basis for assessing the interpretive potential 
of various sites and features within the region - the 
first step in the formulation of an overall Interpretive 
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Plan for the National Capital. Experience has shown 
that in dealing with other planners and developers, it 
is well to have your arguments solidly supported by 
this type of evidence, before charging in to do battle 
for the conservation cause! 

That in essence is the M who, where and what" of 
the N.C.C. Interpretation Programme. It is encouraging 
to know that the Ottawa Field-Naturalists will be 
supporting us in our conservation-interpretation role. 



by A. 


NATURAL HISTORY 
IN THE 

NATIONAL CAPITAL REGION 
a Bibliography 

F. Muhammad and E. Jorgensen 


This bibliography contains 800 titles relating to 
environmental field observation and experimental work 
from the National Capital Region during the period 1866 
to July, 1974. 

The literature was compiled to provide a basis for 
management advice relating to federally owned lands of 
the Capital Region; however, it provides background in¬ 
formation of value to planners, land owners, educators, 
scientists and field naturalists. 

If you would like a copy, phone Joyce Reddoch at 
749-5363, or write to 

Publication Distribution, 

Forest Management Institute, 

Department of the Environment, 

396 Cooper Street, 

Ottawa K1A 0W2 
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The Cardinal (Cardinalis cardinalis) is the 
classic example of birds that have extended their 
range northward in recent years. Before the turn of 
the century, Mcllwraith (1894, The Birds of Ontario, 
William Briggs, Toronto) recorded this colourful 
species as a mere casual visitor to Ontario and to 
Canada. The first nesting record for Canada was in 
1901 at Point Pelee. By 1909 the species was firmly 
established in extreme southern Ontario and its breed¬ 
ing range had extended to Chatham. The breeding range 
continued to spread northward and eastward, reaching 
London by 1915; Brantford by 1919; Toronto by 1922; Port 
Hope by 1939; Owen Sound by 1942; and Tweed by 1953. 

Ottawa remained well outside the breeding range. 

In fact, I well remember the winter of 1948-49 (my 
third winter in Ottawa) because of the striking male 
Cardinal that wintered here. It created a good deal 
of interest and I still have a record of the various 
streets in the city that it visited in the course of 
the winter. At the time I made a foolhardy prediction 
that the Cardinal would be nesting in Ottawa within 
20 years. Since then Cardinals came with the fall 
and went with the spring. The 20 year period expired 
and no Cardinal remained to nest. 

On December 9, 1973 a male and female Cardinal 
appeared at the home of Dr. and Mrs. George Chapman, 

521 Hillcrest Avenue, Ottawa. The two birds success¬ 
fully wintered in the vicinity. On April 30, 1974 
the Chapmans observed them carrying nesting material, 
but the weather turned cold and it was presumed that 
nesting was abandoned. It was not until July 20, 1974 
when the Chapmans observed the two adults feeding a 
stub-tailed young that definite evidence of nesting 
was at last at hand. On July 22 the parents were 
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seen feeding three young. Thus after 25 years, my 
1949 prediction finally came true - although five 
years lateI 

It is interesting that 1974 was to be the year 
the Cardinals extended their breeding range northeast¬ 
ward also to St. Lambert, Quebec. Miss Gladys Hibbard 
observed two adults feeding young there in August. The 
St. Lambert adults and young, however, have not been 
reported since August 20. Ottawa is more fortunate, 
for although the parent birds are no longer at the 
Chapmans’ well-stocked feeder, two of the young were 
still coming daily in early November. 


Nature 



Anne Hanes 



Take a look next summer — 
but look in a particular way! 


This beautiful and mysterious 
’artifact’ was discovered and 
photographed at Gull Lake in 
Quebec in the summer of 1974. 
Examples similar to this are 
not uncommon throughout the 
entire Laurentian region, 
always close to lakes and 
rivers where they can be seen 
by aesthetic canoeists. 


Eastern Canadian TOTEM POLE?! 


(Puzzled? See page 14J 
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EXPOSURE OF SOME CHAMPLAIN SEA SHELLS 


George A. Neville, Ottawa 


Last autumn when some farm land (Lot 5, Cone. 5, 
Nepean Twp.) west of Moodie Dr. and south of Barnsdale 
Rd. was being excavated for tile drainage, our attention 
was attracted by an abundance of sea shells being turned 
up in the sandy clay. The trenching machinery was work¬ 
ing at a depth of about 2 to 3 feet and good samples of 
large unbroken clumps of the pale yellowish brown soil 
were discharged with shells intact. There appeared 
to be only one type of shell present, and this was 
recognized as belonging to the Phylum, Mollusca, and 
it was identified as Macoma balthica (Linne) by Muriel 
F. I. Smith of the Malacology Section of the National 
Museum of Natural Sciences. The majority of the Macoma 
balthica were found as intact bivalves with the peri- 
ostracum preserved. From the nature of the find ranging 
from large shells nearly an inch wide to many smaller 
shells, it would appear to have been a breeding colony 
for this species. Macoma balthica has been reported 
from the sandpits at Uplands, Ottawa by Wilson (1) and 
at the Unsworth sandpit on Moodie Dr. by Mott (2). 

In the course of extracting a small Macoma bal¬ 
thica from a soil sample with the aid of a dissecting 
microscope, three additional microscopic finds were dis¬ 
covered which required reference to appropriate workers 
for identification. One small entity was simply identi¬ 
fied as an Ostracod by Ian Sutherland of the Canadian 
Oceanographic Identification Centre, more specific 
classification requiring highly specialized and rare 
expertise. Another microscopic entity was recognized 
as a Protozoan shell of Order Foramenifera by Fahmida 
Rafi of the Invertebrate Section of the National Museum 
of Natural Sciences. Finally, a microscopic piece of 
plant material was found in the dissection which was 
identified as a Sphagnum moss by Linda Ley of the Botany 
Division of the National Herbarium of Canada. It may 
strike one as being strange that such plant material 
could remain preserved; however, the reader is reminded 
of the well documented find of marine algae (2,3) dating 
from the Champlain Sea episode (4) that was located in 
the Unsworth sandpit off Moodie Dr. about two miles 
north of the present site. 
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Above - natural size 

Below - about twice natural size 







Champlain Sea Shells (Continued) 
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Nature Puzzle # 9 - revelation: 



A quiet morning on Gull Lake 


Readers owning cameras are challenged to find and snap 
further puzzles and peculiarities for this series. 
Contributions, please! A. H. 
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F.O.N. NEWS 

The Federation of Ontario Naturalists 


Notes from the Newsletter Vol. 15 No. 4 

A new Executive Director for the Federation has been 
appointed in the person of Mr. Glenn Agnew on the 
unanimous recommendation of a committee expressly 
formed to find and choose a candidate for the position. 

The full time field service staff now has the services 
of two highly competent young men, Les Selby and Mike 
Singleton. 

The following priorities for the F.O.N. staff have 
been approved: 

1 Wildlife preservation, including plants, with a partic¬ 
ularly high priority to endangered species. 

2 Natural area preservation, including, although with a 
lesser priority, those in and around urban areas. 

3 Natural history services, including education, research, 
and publication. 

4 Assistance to clubs, to other organizations sharing all 
or part of our objectives, and (rarely) to individuals. 

5 Consultative, advisory or research services on any 
matter related to our interests on a fee, grant or 
award basis. 

The appointment of J. Keith Reynolds as Deputy Minister 
of Natural Resources is of interest. Dr. Reynolds has 
a PhD in zoology, and a long-demonstrated keen interest 
in wildlife conservation. 

The new revised Field Check-list of Birds (1974) for 
Ontario is now in its final stages and will be avail¬ 
able shortly. 

It is proposed that a conference for all Presidents of 
Federated Clubs be held in 1975. 

In future issues of the Newsletter, space is to be made 
available for federated clubs to publish news items on 
conservation action and natural history recordings from 
their organizations. 

Vi Humphreys, F.O.N. Affairs Committee 
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Niven's Woods is designated a Nature Study and Wildlife 
Area in the Official Plan 
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THE OTTAWA - CARLETON 


OFFICIAL 

FLAK 


Joyce and Allan Reddoch 

I Introduction 

For the past four years the Regional Municipality 
has been planning for the organized growth of Ottawa - 
Carleton during the next twenty-five to forty years. 
Based on the population’s physical, social and mental 
needs, the Planning Committee has formulated guidelines 
for dealing with urban development, residential commun¬ 
ities, employment, utilities, transportation and com¬ 
munity services. Over 150 square miles in the Region’s 
hills and woodlands and along its rivers have been set 
aside for recreation and conservation. 

Each stage of the Plan was prepared with opportun¬ 
ities for full public participation. Submissions were 
invited from interested groups and individuals for in¬ 
clusion in the Initial Proposals of July, 1972. After 
further public input, a Draft Plan was prepared in 
July, 1973. More public meetings followed, leading to 
the Final Draft Plan in June of 1974. Approval of the 
revised Draft was given in September by the Regional 
Council; now the Plan is before the Ontario Municipal 
Board for examination and, presumably, more public 
hearings. After the Ontario Municipal Board accepts 
the Plan, it will serve to guide the development of all 
sixteen municipalities within the Region. 

On the following pages you can read about how The 
Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club took advantage of these 
opportunities to contribute to the Planning Committee’s 
knowledge of important natural areas in the Region. 

The National Capital Commission has independently 
prepared an Official Plan of the National Capital Area. 
Since the N.C.C. controls so much land in the Region, 
one can assume that this plan will take precedence over 
the Regional Official Plan in certain areas. 
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CONSERVATION AND 
RECREATION AREAS 


1 

2 

3 

5 



Nature Study and Wildlife Area 
Forest Management and Recreation 
Nature Study and Recreation Area 
Reserve Area 


Boundaries are conceptual and subject to adjustment if 
basic data are changed. 
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II THE CLUB AND THE PLAN 


The Ottawa Field-Naturalists' Club has made sever¬ 
al contributions to the Plan. In 1970 the Natural 
Areas Committee under Hue MacKenzie recommended nine¬ 
teen areas for conservation purposes. This brief was 
remarkably successful. The Draft Plan which appeared 
in 1973 adopted all these areas along with some others 
as Conservation and Recreation Areas. In some cases 
the boundaries were somewhat different from those pro¬ 
posed by the Club. 

In reply to the request for public discussion of 
the Draft Plan, the Conservation Committee (which suc¬ 
ceeded the Natural Areas Committee) suggested in Janu¬ 
ary 1974 four additional Conservation Areas as well as 
modifications to some of the proposed boundaries and 
to some policies in the Plan. The Committee also 
stated its opposition to the Britannia Arterial and to 
the location of the Deschenes Bridge because of their 
conflict with the Britannia and Ottawa Beach Conserva¬ 
tion Areas already designated in the Draft Plan. In 
the version of the Plan finally approved by the Ottawa 

- Carleton Council the new areas and boundary changes 
were all included, although further studies were re¬ 
quested by the Council on one or two areas. However, 
the Britannia Arterial remained, while the precise 
route of the bridge was not specified. (Recent reports 
indicate that the N.C.C. is opposed to both of these 
projects, in which case their inclusion in the Ottawa 

- Carleton Plan should not matter.) 

In this planning exercise the Club has essentially 
followed two guidelines. One is to try to provide fac¬ 
tual information for the planners to consider, in the 
belief that it is more effective to have a rational 
discussion before the Plan is completed than to attempt 
a political debate or confrontation afterward. In the 
case of the Britannia arterial, however, the Club did 
send each member of the Ottawa - Carleton Council a re¬ 
quest to oppose that route with a brief statement of 
the reasons just before the meeting at which the vote 
was taken. 
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The other guideline is to try to limit the Club’s 
input to those issues on which it can speak with some 
knowledge and understanding and on which it can reason¬ 
ably expect to represent the views of most of its mem¬ 
bers. Thus the Club’s brief dealt in detail with 
natural areas and specific potential threats to them, 
as well as with pollution, but made only brief comments 
about the growth of the Region and transportation poli¬ 
cies . 


This approach seems to have worked fairly well. 
While some groups have expressed other views, the Club 
feels that it has had good communications with the 
Ottawa - Carleton Planning Committee and has had a 
reasonable opportunity to present its case. The Ottawa 
- Carleton Plan is not perfect, and the Club did not 
achieve all of its objectives, but that is not surpris¬ 
ing for a long range plan which must balance many con¬ 
flicting interests. 



A Beaver Pond in the Carp Hills 
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Ill NATURAL AREAS AND THE PLAN 


For conservation purposes the Plan has specified 
a number of categories to cover various situations. 
These categories include five types of Conservation 
and Recreation Areas, as follows: 

(1) There are 44 square miles of NATURE STUDY AND 
WILDLIFE AREAS in which development will be allowed 
only if it is in the interests of conservation. 

(2) RECREATION AND FOREST MANAGEMENT AREAS cover 77 
square miles, mostly in the southern part of the Reg¬ 
ion. The Plan seems to indicate that recreation will 
be a major aspect of management of these areas while 
maintaining them in a natural state. 

(3) NATURE STUDY AND RECREATION AREAS, some 25 square 
miles, permit recreational development provided it is 
not on such a scale as to detract from their natural 
character. 

(4) WATER ACCESS AND WATER RECREATION AREAS include 
32 miles of shoreline on the two rivers, mainly to 
maintain public access. 

(5) Finally, a number of RESERVE AREAS are designated 
adjacent to the Nature Study and Wildlife Areas to 
prevent development which might harm the latter. 

In addition there are smaller areas, not all pub¬ 
licly identified, which the Region will protect because 
they contain deer yards, fish spawning areas, waterfowl 
staging areas, geomorphic and geological areas, or 
landscape features. 

In general the Plan proposes to protect the above 
areas mainly through restrictions on the types of 
development (if any) permitted. Much of the land will 
remain in private ownership with the present use (if 
any) continuing, although the Region does propose to 
spend $250,000 per year for land acquisition. It is 
important to note that the designation of Conservation 

and Recreation Area does not imply any public access 

or right-of-way at present . Eventually public owner¬ 
ship may be necessary to ensure proper control and 
public access. The Region expects to continue to 
make the Plan more specific as further studies are 
completed, especially in the next two years. 
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THE MER BLEUE - A NATURE STUDY AND WILDLIFE AREA (1) 


The Mer Bleue is a prime example of a Nature Study 
and Wildlife Area. The 6600 acres of bog and marsh are 
protected by a Reserve Area (5). The bog represents 
a plant community which is common far to the north. 

It is well known for its unusual plants, insects and 
birds. The Ramsayville Marsh, a favorite site for bird 
watchers, is an integral part of this bog - marsh com¬ 
plex. The basin in which the bog and adjacent marshes 
lie must be protected as a whole, in order to control 
water levels and keep out pollution. Neither bog nor 
birds can stand too many people, so that use must be 
kept to a minimum. Possibly one small part may be set 
aside for an interpretive program. 



A Marsh on the Western Edge of the Mer Bleue 
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THE CARP HILLS - A NATURE STUDY AND RECREATION AREA (3) 


The largest example of a Nature Study and Recrea¬ 
tion Area is the Carp Hills, a Precambrian outcrop 
some two to three miles wide running for eight miles 
northwest of Carp. This is a relatively wild and in¬ 
accessible area, all privately owned. However, there 
are several unopened road allowances, as well as one 
which has been opened but gets closed periodically by 
beavers. 

The part of the ridge southeast of the opened road 
allowance is quite variable, with active and inactive 
beaver ponds, thin soil, bare rock, and mixed woods of 
moderate height, with a few taller stands. The domin¬ 
ant trees are deciduous, with red maple being especial¬ 
ly common. Red oaks seem to be spread all along the 



A Precambrian Ridge in the Carp Hills 
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road. This area has seen some fires, but is now recov¬ 
ering. Some interesting plants have been reported such 
as red juniper, polypody fern and sizable stands of 
pink lady ? s-slippers. Ducks, grouse, woodcock and great 
blue herons have been seen here. The very mixed habi¬ 
tats should make it a good area for a great variety of 
birds. 

The far northwest end of the ridge is rather dif¬ 
ferent in character, being dominated by a fairly mature 
sugar maple - beech forest. In the shade of this for¬ 
est there is not much ground cover, but a number of 
interesting plants have been found there, e.g. some 
half dozen orchids including the large round-leaved 
orchid, a dozen or so ferns including narrow-leaved 
spleenwort, silvery spleenwort and Goldie’s fern, and 
a variety of mushrooms. Again there are beaver ponds, 
and with them ducks and herons. On at least one prop¬ 
erty, cows are allowed into the woods, with the result 
that the area is of little interest to most naturalists, 
although the trees remain and recovery could occur. 

Two other properties are dominated by a dense conifer¬ 
ous stand of mixed character and modest height. It 
may be that these lots are recovering from logging 
several decades ago. 

Hunters groups own or lease some lots on the cen¬ 
tral part of the ridge, and in some cases actively 
develop duck ponds. 

The Conservation Committee has attempted to assist 
the Ottawa - Carleton Planning Department by surveying 
the Carp Hills to pinpoint significant or sensitive 
features. Some interesting results have been achieved 
this summer. However, the Club does not seem to have 
a sufficient number of competent naturalists with 
enough time to do a thorough job on such a large area 
in a reasonable period of time, e.g. two years. 

Back issues of Trail a Landscape contain some 
forty-five articles describing various aspects of the 
Region’s Conservation and Recreation Areas. All but 
three of the articles are concerned with Nature Study 
and Wildlife Areas (1). These references serve as 
good introductions to some of the natural assets of 
the Region. 
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Sugar Maple - Beech Woods 
in the Carp Hills 
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REFLECTIONS ON 
A NATURALIST’S INTRODUCTION 
TO MUSHROOMS 



by George A. Neville, Ottawa 


The first non-credit course on collecting and 
identifying mushrooms, arranged by the Biology Department 
of Carleton University, was given by Dr. David Malloch 
over a period of five weekends beginning Saturday, 
September 14, 1974. In principle, the Monday evening 
classes from 7 to 9 p.m. were used for exposition and 
for class identification procedures of material collec¬ 
ted from field trips of the previous Saturday. Prof. 

Bill Illman of the Biology Department provided volun¬ 
tary support for Dr. Malloch f s sessions. 

At the first meeting on a Saturday morning, the 
first two hours were used to acquaint participants with 
the scientific vocabulary of mushroom taxonomy and to 
discuss methods of collecting and preserving specimens. 
Armed with this information, but overwhelmed by the 
knowledge that some 7,000 species of mushrooms are to 
be found in Canada, we proceeded outdoors to field 
study in the vicinity of the Central Experimental Farm. 

The relatively dry autumn was not conducive to 
good mushroom hunting on this first Saturday outing. 

The majority of finds proved to be very small, almost 
inconspicuous - an instructive experience in itself as 
we novices probably would not have noticed such ex¬ 
amples unaided. One of these small finds held a special 
interest in that it was found growing in only one place, 
under an alder tree. It was identified by Dr. Malloch 
as Conocybe cyanopes (originally described as Galera) 
and has never been reported in Canada, so far, having 
only been found in France. This tiny, fragile mushroom 
has a distinctive blue-green colouration to the base of 
its stalk; hence, cyanopes, and it is reported to con¬ 
tain the hallucinogen, psilocybin. Before the morning 
passed, we came to recognize the so-called fairy-ring 
mushroom (Marasmius oreades), and one wandering member 
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came upon a gorgeous clump of the choicest inky cap 
( Coprinus comatus). Although the latter are quite 
edible, we were warned that consumption of alcohol with 
Coprinus leads to nausea and a rather unpleasant state. 
With abstinence, this mushroom can be eaten and enjoyed 
as a delicacy. 

On the first Monday evening, the class was 
introduced to a widely ranging collection of books on 
mushroom identification. Armed with spore prints that 
some of the more enterprising had prepared from Sunday 
collections, we proceeded to discover how inadequately 
our respective vocabularies had developed as we attemp¬ 
ted to ’key out 1 various specimens. It is this writer’s 
observation that it is better to invest in one good 
mushroom book, e.g. Edible and Poisonous Mushrooms of 
Canada by J. Walton Groves, and to concentrate on learn¬ 
ing how to use it, rather than to consult a host of 
references having gained little familiarity with any. 

The second Saturday outing took us along the 
Champlain Trail of Gatineau Park. Here a wider variety 
of fungi were encountered including a fine specimen of 
the innocently white but deadly poisonous Destroying 
Angel (Amanita virosa), various bracket fungi, slime 
moulds (pink and white), and puffballs (white and brown). 
In this habitat, one’s powers of observation were condi¬ 
tioned to range from such small and inconspicuous speci¬ 
mens as ’Dead Man’s Fingers’ growing on fragments of 
rotting wood, to such highly placed mushrooms as the 
Pleurotus ulmarius, which grows on deciduous trees, 
especially elm. 

The following Saturday outing was conducted in a 
cedar forest reserve off the Smith Falls Road west of 
the village of North Gower. Soon after starting our 
expedition, a rather large patch of honey mushroom 
(Armillaria mellea) was discovered, but its reputation 
as a delicacy quickly resulted in harvest by many 
willing hands. In this region, the soil is thin and 
underlain by beds of limestone. Extensive groves 
of tamarack gave rise to two or three species of 
Boletaceae (mushrooms with pores rather than with 
gills) which grow on the roots of tamarack. Through 
such field experience we learn that it is not suffi¬ 
cient to take care only in the physical collection of 
a mushroom, but that successful identification is often 
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dependent upon significant observations of the habitat 
in which the sample was collected. 

We returned to the Gatineau for the next field trip 
one Sunday morning as a joint outing with the Ottawa 
Field Naturalists. We wandered along a trail in the 
vicinity of Meach Lake from the (swimming) parking lot 
to the lake. Various yellow coloured - some dry and 
some slimy (viscid) - mushrooms of Pholiota genus were 
found in this habitat. The highlight of this trip for 
the writer was not only to find a large growth of the 
brilliant orange and yellow ’Chicken of the Woods 1 
(Polyporus sulphureus) but to enjoy eating the more 
tender outer edges fried in butter. As a first exper¬ 
ience, I can say this fungus is well named. 

Our final outing took us to the Mer Bleue bog. 

Those among us for which this was their first visit, 
were intrigued by the bounce of the bog and fascinated 
by the remnants of pitcher plants as well as by an 
abundant stand of Labrador Tea. We were introduced to 
some specimens of mushrooms indigenous only to such 
bogs - they tend to be inconspicuous but have an un¬ 
usually long stalk necessitated by their growth in a 
bed of sphagnum moss. 

In all, it was an interesting and instructive 
experience. Some took the course for an introduction 
to taxonomic systematics while others were motivated 
from gastronomic considerations. Was it worth all of 
$50.00? That is hard to say. We were most fortunate 
to have someone as uniquely expert as David Malloch as 
identification master and expedition leader as well as 
the outward, warm assistance of Bill Illman. However, 

I wonder if Carleton University didn’t set the fee a 
little too high in view of the fact that very minimal 
Departmental resources were used and the participants, 
of course, supplied their own transportation etc. for 
field study. For such a fee, I might have expected 
for a group of 24 participants at least one laboratory 
technician who would assist with microscopy, in partic¬ 
ular, with the provision of stains and the demonstration 
of such techniques when required by the samples being 
studied. Perhaps also, it is too much to expect that 
greater perspective for the major genera of mushrooms 
could be instilled or communicated prior to field work. 
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I recognize the merit in the essentially empirical 
approach taken, in that we ’learned as we went along’ 
since this surely is the more indelible experience; 
nevertheless, we could have benefited from more sense 
of overview. Perhaps the greatest instructional divi¬ 
dend, however, from such group endeavour is that each 
one can learn something from other members of the class 
if one will only take the necessary time once or twice 
during an evening to wander about the class to see and 
ask what others are engaged in classifying. 

If any doubt remains concerning the total value of 
the course, it could be easily and decisively dispelled 
by the management by arranging a bus trip in the spring 
to good morel country for the registrants. The course 
was an experiment. The registration testifies to an 
active interest, and it would appear that it could be 
successfully arranged for another year with some 
modification based on this year’s experience. 



The Honey Mushroom 


by David Malloch 






ALL O.F.N.C. MEMBERSHIP FEES ARE DUE 


JANUARY h 1975 


WILL YOU PLEASE HELP US BY SENDING 


YOURS IN EARLY 
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MACOUN FIELD CLUB 


ACTIVITIES OF THE SENIORS 


The November-December 1973 issue of Trail & 
Landscape carried articles on the History of the Macoun 
Club and the Macoun f s Nature Study Area. This note is 
to bring members of the Club’s parent organizations up 
to date on the current activities of the senior Macoun 
group. 

Last fall the thirty seniors, all Ottawa high 
school students, have had regular Friday afternoon 
meetings and Sunday morning field trips. The topics 
of our Friday meetings have ranged from local geology 
and mammals of the Ice Age to bogs and northern pipe¬ 
lines. Field trips to the Macoun Study Area, where 
some members are conducting research projects, occur 
about twice a month. Other trips last fall included 
a geology trip to Cantley and Wakefield, a birding 
trip to Shirley’s Bay, bog-trotting at Hopkins’ Hole 
and a caving expedition in search of bats. 

The Nature Trail at the study area has suffered 
badly from vandalism, but we are hoping to continue 
developments of this project. The Club is looking 
forward to the return to the Victoria Museum and new 
areas of involvement. 

We would like to express our thanks to our speakers, 
and the parents, drivers, and leaders who make the field 
trips possible. Anyone wishing further information on 
Club activities can call Mark Fournier, President of 
the Seniors, at 521-0989; or David Gray, advisor to the 
Seniors, at 998-8283. 
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The following is a brief summary of some of the more 
interesting matters discussed by the 1974 Council. 

- J.D. Lafontaine, Corresponding Sect’y 


JANUARY 

The committees for 1974 were selected at the 
January meeting. These were: Publications; Finance; 
Excursions & Lectures; Membership; Education; Bird 
Records; Bird Feeders; Conservation; Macoun Club; 
Publicity; and F.O.N. Affairs. 

FEBRUARY 

One of the more colourful items was a lengthy 
deliberation on snowmobile trails in the Ottawa District. 
Of particular concern was a trail proposed for the 
vicinity of the Mer Bleue bog. 

A letter was sent to The Canadian Nature Federation 
affiliating The Ottawa Field-Naturalists 1 Club as an 
associate member club. 

MARCH 

A point-by-point discussion of a draft (#3) of the 
By-laws prepared by the By-laws Committee was initiated. 

APRIL 


A planning group, headed by Hue MacKenzie and 
Chuck Gruchy, was organized to look into the question 
of how best to celebrate the Club’s centenary in 1979. 
(See T & L 8(5): 126, 1974). 

The Treasurer announced that a grant of $4500.00 
had been received from N.R.C. to aid in the publication 
of The Canadian Field-Naturalist. It was also announced 
that the recipient of the Club’s annual Baldwin F.O.N. 
Scholarship to send a member of The Macoun Field Club 
to the F.O.N. camp was Claude Jutras. 
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The Excursions & Lectures Committee announced the 
start of the proposed monthly meetings to be held on 
the second Tuesday of each month, except July and 
August. The President or Vice-President will be on 
hand to answer questions or explain the activities of 
Council. 

MAY 

A letter was received from Mr. Jules Leger, 

Governor General of Canada, accepting the Club’s 
invitation to be Patron. 

There was a discussion of a statement made by the 
N.C.C. on the potentially changing shape of the Green- 
belt . 

JUNE 

The Council accepted the resignation of the 
President, Dr. Irwin M. Brodo, with regret. Dr. Brodo 
is on sabbatical leave for a year to teach at Laval 
University. The Vice-President, Dr. Ewen C.D. Todd, 
was appointed President for the remainder of the term. 
(See T & L 8(4):90, 1974.) 

SEPTEMBER 

Following the death of Rowley C. Frith, an 
Honorary Member of the Club, an fl in memoriam M donation 
was made to the Cancer Fund. This was in lieu of 
flowers at the request of Mrs. Frith. 

OCTOBER 

Dr. Roger A. Foxall was appointed Vice-President 
for the remainder of the year; the former Vice-President, 
Dr. Todd, having become President in June. 

A donation of $100 was voted to the Niven’s Woods 
Conservancy toward the purchase of Niven’s Woods as an 
educational resource. (See T & L 8(4): 107, 1974.) 
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COMING EVENTS 


FOR JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 


arranged by the Excursions and Lectures Committee 
Roger A. Foxall (745-7791), Chairman 


MEMBERS PHOTOGRAPHIC EVENING 

Leader: Roger Foxall (745-7791) 

Meet: Auditorium, Ottawa Public Library 

Laurier and Metcalfe Streets 

Time: 8:00 p.m. 

Members are invited to bring colour slides or black-and-white 
prints related to any aspect of natural history of the Ottawa 
area. Bring your favourite shots to the meeting. 


Tuesday 
14 January 


Sunday FIELD TRIP: WINTER BIRDS 

9 February 

Leader: George McGee (733-1739) 

Meet: Westgate Shopping Centre 

Carling Avenue at Merivale 

Time: 8:30 a.m. 

Half-day trip - bring a snack. 


THE BIRDS OF THE ARCTIC ECOTONE OF QUEBEC 
AND LABRADOR - an illustrated talk 


by Henri Ouellet, Assistant Curator of 
Ornithology, National Museum of Natural 
Sciences 

Meet: Auditorium, Ottawa Public Library 

Laurier and Metcalfe Streets 

Time: 8:00 p.m. 


Tuesday 
11 February 
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